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Supervision as an Aspect of Staff Development Programs 


Fern Lowry 
Faculty, New York School of Social Work 


the past few years there has been a 
growing interest in staff development programs 
in agencies throughout the field of social case work. 
This has been accompanied by an increasing recog- 
nition of the importance of supervision and its con- 
tribution to the continuing professional development 
of staff members. Because the value of this channel 
for training depends to a large extent upon the qual- 
ity of such supervision, it is natural that we should 
also find a widespread effort to arrive at a better 
understanding of what goes into adequate super- 
vision. 

However, our thinking in relation to this has often 
seemed confused because the term “‘supervision’”’ is so 
variously defined and loosely used. On the one hand, 
we find it used to describe everything the supervisor 
does within the prescribed boundaries of his job- 
responsibilities; on the other hand, we find it used as 
descriptive only of the methodology employed by the 
supervisor in his conferences with individual workers. 
For the purposes of this discussion I would like to 
distinguish between “‘the job of the supervisor” and 
“the process of supervision.” In the former I would 
include all of the supervisor’s activities as they are 
related to administration, public relations, commu- 
nity activities, staff-leadership, contacts with indi- 
vidual workers, and any other activities which go to 
make up the sum total of the responsibilities residing 
in the particular function which is his as supervisor. 
The “process of supervision” I would use to desig- 
nate only those activities which have a direct relation 
to individual workers, and which derive from the dis- 
charge of his multiple responsibilities as supervisor. 
In this sense it would include only those administra- 
tive responsibilities which bring him into direct rela- 
tion to the individual worker. For example, the 
responsibility for making out and submitting a budget 
for institution, agency, district or unit would be ex- 
cluded while the responsibility for handling with the 
individual worker her part in budgeting for children’s 


clothing, special board rates or the like would be 
included. Similarly, the responsibility for office 
management would be excluded, whereas the respon- 
sibility for dealing with the individual worker’s rela- 
tionship to office routines and procedures would be 
included. This is somewhat analogous to the situa- 
tion which exists in case work practice wherein the 
case worker enters into many activities which are a 
part of his job but which do not bring him into direct 
relation to the client’s situation, but only those which 
do so are handled through the use of case work 
method and can therefore be called case work prac- 
tice. Just so, only those activities which bring the 
supervisor into direct relation to the worker can be 
dealt with through the use of supervisory method and 
can consequently be called supervisory practice. This 
may seem to be too narrow a definition of the super- 
visory process, but it seems the one best suited to the 
limits of this discussion. 

Any inclusive discussion of the supervisory process 
should take into consideration the divergencies which 
stem from differing objectives inherent in student 
supervision, supervision of untrained, inexperienced 
staff; supervision of trained, inexperienced staff; and 
supervision of trained, experienced staff. However, 
the limits of space preclude such an inclusive discus- 
sion. I am, therefore, focusing only upon those ele- 
ments which seem to me to affect the supervisory 
process regardless of the stage of training or experi- 
ence of the supervisee. These common elements seem 
to fall into three broad groupings: (1) those which 
pertain to setting, (2) those which pertain to the gen- 
eral directions of supervisory activities, and (3) those 
which pertain to the media and methods through 
which we seek to establish and maintain these 
directions. 

First, what do we mean by the “setting of super- 
vision’? It is obvious that this includes the nature 
of the community setting and the relation of the 
agency to the community. This is important be- 
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cause it serves to determine the amount of support 
the community is willing and able to give in order to 
provide adequate supervision. Also, assuming that 
the quality of supervision affects the quality of the 
agency’s services to the community, it involves the 
question of what standard of service the community 
will accept or tolerate. But more important than 
this is the influence of the structure and function of 
the agency in determining the character of the super- 
visory process. Not only does the nature of the 
structure and function of the agency determine the 
job specifications for a supervisor and the responsi- 
bilities assigned to him, but also, it determines the 
psychological—or invisible—setting within which he 
functions. Most of our social agencies, both public 
and private, follow the traditional vertical structure 
which assumes that authority, or responsibility, is 
vested at the top within the legally responsible body, 
(usually the Commission or Board) and is delegated 
downward, in increasingly diminishing proportion, 
through Director, Supervisor and ultimately to the 
Worker. This assumption implies that responsibility 
is positionally determined; that it resides within 
one’s position in the hierarchy of agency structure 
and not solely within one’s function as defined at 
whatever level. It is inevitable that this should re- 
sult in the common inference that the supervisor is 
“over” the worker and the worker “‘under”’ the super- 
visor. This inference is inescapable when we recog- 
nize that most agency structures place upon the 
supervisor the responsibility for recommending pro- 
motion, retention, or dismissal for those workers 
whom he supervises. This “over-under”’ or “‘ascend- 
ancy-subordinancy” element, which is determined 
by the nature of the agency structure, has certain 
psychological implications for both supervisor and 
worker. What do these psychological implications 
mean? They mean that no matter how hard we may 
try to equate the position of supervisor and worker 
within the agency, the very agency structure defeats 
this purpose. Consequently, we are left to face and 
accept a supervisor-supervisee relationship which is 
unequal in nature, and which cannot be changed 
through the will or good intentions of either. 

In discussing the supervisory process, therefore, 
we must start with the recognition that it is carried 
out within a setting in which the supervisor and the 
worker meet within an unequal relationship. This 
places upon the supervisor the dual responsibility 
of accepting this inequality himself and of helping the 
worker to accept it in order that both may work com- 
fortably and productively within it. In other words, 
the structural nature of our social agencies usually 
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imposes upon both supervisor and supervisee the 
necessity for coming to terms with the psychological 
implications of an unequal relationship if both are to 
be able to function with maximum effectiveness. 

Now as to our second point: the direction of super- 
vision. Are there any common directions which 
supervision should take regardless of the stage of 
training and experience of the supervisee? If so, 
what are they? 

In the first place, there are certain general direc- 
tions which can be identified. Basically the super- 
visor’s activities should be directed toward the at- 
tainment of an increasingly higher standard of service 
to the agency’s clientele. How can this be assured? 
Fundamentally, only as the workers are helped to 
develop their professional capacities and skills. This 
growth, or professional development, may depend 
upon the extent to which the supervisor’s activities 
in relation to individual workers is specifically 
directed as follows: 


(1) Toward helping him understand the function 
of the agency—both as it currently operates, 
and as current operation may have been de- 
termined by preceding developments from an 
historical perspective. 

(2) Helping him to see present function in such 
a light that he can find it acceptable and can, 
therefore, operate within it with some degree 
of comfort. 


(3) Contributing to the worker’s sense of belong- 
ing to an organization, that is, toward his 
acceptance of his place within the organiza- 
tion and his ability to function smoothly as 
a part of the whole. 


(4) Helping him to see the inter-relationship of 
the agency and the community; the way in 
which the community determines what the 
agency is and is not empowered to do, and 
why the community sets limits upon agency 
function. 

(5) Assistance in helping the worker utilize his 
knowledge in practice toward the end of de- 
veloping his skills in helping people. 

(6) Assistance in learning how to organize his 
time, to plan his work, and to make the most 
effective use of his energies. 

(7) Helping him to use himself responsibly in his 
relationships with other people and to under- 
stand the meaning of professional disciplines. 


(8) Contributing toward the development of a 
point of view, or philosophy, based upon 
sound values in human relationships which 
he may use as a compass from which to steer 
his professional activities. 

(9) Helping him to establish an identification 
with the profession of social work which in- 
cludes an acceptance of professional disci- 
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plines and obligations, such as professional 
standards, ethics, and obligation to support 
and participate in the various professional 
activities of which he is necessarily a part. 


(10) Toward helping the worker to achieve the 
personal freedom which will enable him to 
utilize his individual capacities most effec- 
tively. This may include assistance in helping 
him release personal tensions, in gaining 
greater self-awareness, in coming to terms 
with prejudices and biases, in developing a 
greater sense of responsibility for the way in 
which he uses himself in professional activ- 
ities. 

(11) And where the training has been limited, 
helping him to acquire the knowledge neces- 
sary as a base for case work practice. This 
knowledge would include knowledge of the 
law, procedures and policies which govern the 
administration of the agency program; knowl- 
edge of the community, its nature and struc- 
ture and the social resources which it affords; 
knowledge of the determinants of human 
behavior; knowledge of the economic and 
cultural factors which affect the lives of peo- 
ple within the community; knowledge of such 
basic sciences as psychiatry, medicine, home 
economics and nutrition; knowledge of social 
case work, its philosophy and method. 


The third point is concerned with the media and 
methods through which these directions can be es- 
tablished. One of the most important of these, and 
one which lies in the area of “media,” is that of the 
quality of the relationship between supervisor and 
worker. One might raise the question: why is the 
quality of this relationship important? I would 
answer it by saying that first of all, within the super- 
visory relationship, we have two people with a com- 
mon objective, that of providing adequate service to 
the clients of the agency. It stands to reason that 
the more the personal energies of these two are ab- 
sorbed in handling their relationship to each other, 
the less energy will be available for helping those who 
come to the agency for assistance. Therefore, we are 
interested in developing the quality of relationship 
which will enable both the supervisor and the worker 
to function in relation to each other as comfortably 
as possible, thereby releasing their energies for work- 
ing together toward helping the client. In the second 
place, as supervisors we are interested in helping the 
worker to develop and learn, and such development 
and learning can take place more rapidly through a 
telationship in which each feels free from the need to 
negate the other. 

In addition to the quality of the supervisor-worker 
relationship, we find that the supervisor’s ability to 
transmit knowledge, or to teach, is of importance. 
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This involves not only his willingness to share his 
professional expertness, but also his grasp of the 
principles related to the laws of learning. Limits of 
space preclude a detailed consideration of these laws 
of learning as applied in supervision, but awareness 


to the importance of the following principles is 
indicated: 


(1) The importance of motivation as basic to the 
learning process. That is, establishing a reason 


for learning and a sense of the utility of new 
knowledge. 


(2) The importance of introducing new knowledge 


by connecting it with already acquired knowl- 
edge. 


(3) The importance of breaking new knowledge 
down into its related parts so that it can be 


assimilated a part at a time rather than in 
wholes. 


(4) The importance of integrating bits of knowl- 
edge and helping the learner to perceive its 


relation to the whole. 

So far this discussion has seemed to assume that 
the growth of the individual staff member is largely 
contingent upon what the supervisor contributes 
through individual staff conferences. This assump- 
tion, however, is not valid. The supervisor is not 
just one person who has, let us say, a relationship to 
nine individual staff members. He has not nine rela- 
tionships but ten. He has a relationship to nine 
individuals and to a group composed of ten individ- 
uals of which he himself is a part. This is not just a 
theoretical supposition, its reality resides in fact. He 
must not only meet each of his nine supervisees indi- 
vidually, but in staff conferences and group meetings 
he must meet them as a group of which he, himself, 
is a part. And he must deal with them not as indi- 
viduals per se, but as a group. This places upon the 
supervisor the responsibility for knowing how to 
relate himself to a group of which he is an integral 
part. 

Now we come finally to a consideration of the most 
basic common elements of all. What is it that makes 
the activities of the supervisor, in relation to the 
worker, become what we call “supervision” ? I would 
say that the character of the supervisory process 
rests upon the presence within the supervisor’s ac- 
tivities of the following factors: (1) a mutual under- 
standing and acceptance on the part of supervisor 
and worker of the nature and function of supervision; 
(2) competence on the part of the supervisor in the 
field within which he is supervising; (3) understand- 
ing and use on the part of the supervisor of the edu- 
cational principles which govern the learning process; 

(Continued on page //) 
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Relationships Between Child Placement Agencies and Child Guidance Clinics 


This completes the series on this subject which appeared in the April issue.—Eb. 


Frank M. Howarp 
Children’s Aid Association, Boston, Massachusetts 


Foe many years child placing agencies have, 
wherever possible, worked closely with child 
guidance clinics. The clinics have been instrumental 
in bringing about many changes in the philosophy of 
child placement, and the placement agencies have in 
turn had a considerable influence in the development 
of the clinics. Despite the close relationship that has 
grown up and the resulting highly valuable coopera- 
tion between these two movements, occasions still 
arise when there is confusion on the part of each as to 
the most effective use of the other. There are many 
reasons for this. 

The fact that the clinic is the newer movement and 
has brought new ideas into the field; the psycholog- 
ical effect of the M.D. degree which psychiatrists 
possess; the clinic’s assumption of the role of leader 
and teacher, combined with the apparent willingness 
of the placement agencies to accept a secondary posi- 
tion in the relationship, have all played a part in 
creating this confusion. All this has been part of a 
period of general worship of psychiatry and belief 
that it is the answer to all problems. Mental hy- 
giene teaching has led us to see more clearly the prob- 
lems of the children already under care as well as 
those of children who are referred from other than 
psychiatric sources. We now realize the serious 
effects upon the child of broken homes, unhappy 
family situations, death of parents, and all the other 
usual problems which children experience. With the 
deeper understanding of these children, who previ- 
ously seemed to have been born “bad” and to have 
little prospect of improvement no matter what was 
done, we have realized that the placement agencies 
do have something worth while to offer. As a result, 
placement agencies now consciously take more diffi- 
cult behavior and personality problems. On the 
other hand, sometimes there appeared the natural 
tendency to exaggerate problems, and the feeling 
that only psychiatric treatment can be effective. We 
are afraid to trust the services which have stood us 
in good stead for many years. 

One of the fundamental difficulties in the way of 
the most efficient and intelligent use of the two types 
of service is the failure to differentiate between the 
basic function of each. As I see it, the field of the 
child guidance clinic is concerned with the emotional 
problems of the child—not only a history of what has 

happened to him, but more specifically a determina- 


tion of what the experiences he has gone through 
have meant to him, and how these experiences and his 
reaction to them affect his present attitudes and out- 
look. The purpose of treatment should be to bring 
about a fundamental change leading toward a more 
normal emotional and mental life. The social agency 
in turn should be interested, and prepared to work 
with the social problems of the child—his environ- 
ment and future adjustment in it. The case work 
approach does not attempt to change the funda- 
mental personality of the child, but rather helps the 
child fit the personality he possesses to the environ- 
ment and become a useful and happy member of a 
normal community. In some children the problem is 
entirely in the field of the child’s emotional life. His 
environment is within normal limits, so that the case 
worker can not help him. In other children the prob- 
lem is clearly one of his environment and there is no 
need for the psychiatric approach. In many children, 
however, both problems exist and are woven together 
in a very complex pattern. With these children it is 
far from easy, and perhaps impossible, to separate 
the emotional from the environmental problem and to 
know just where each field should enter. Yet it 
would seem that, by keeping the basic functions of the 
two movements in mind, many distinctions could be 
made, with the result that there might be more effec- 
tive allocation of work where both services are needed 
in the adjustment of the child. 

The child placement agency is then faced with the 
necessity for determining what children should be 
referred to the clinic for understanding and treat- 
ment. It is certainly wasteful and perhaps harmful 
to refer every child, regardless of his problem. The 
clinic and the placement agency would be saved much 
time and expense if there were a clearer understand- 
ing of the type of child who might profit most from 
psychiatric study and treatment. Dr. George Gard- 
ner, of the Judge Baker Guidance Center, in discuss- 
ing what delinquents the court should refer to the 
clinic,* emphasizes the need for the referring agency to 
discriminate as accurately as possible between prob- 
lems that can be handled mainly through the reality 
factors and those that seem to need help with their 
emotional disturbances. Children in the latter group 
are those that the psychiatrist feels he can and should 


* 1940 yearbook, National Probation Association, p. 220, 
“Psychiatrist’s Role in the Treatment of the Delinquent.” 
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treat. When we cannot help the child in the place- 
ment situation, psychiatric examination and treat- 
ment is certainly essential to any working out of 
plans. 

The determination of which children should be re- 
ferred for placement by the clinic depends to some 
extent on the agency and the type of problem it is 
prepared to handle. This is an individual considera- 
tion, and must be determined by the clinic in its 
knowledge of the agencies available. As a general 
rule, however, it would seem that children referred 
should be only those whose environment is so ab- 
normal that removal is necessary to bring about a 
good emotional or social adjustment. There is also 
the child whose environment may be normal, as far 
as the community standards are concerned, but whose 
outlook on that environment is so warped that con- 
tinued presence in it is detrimental to the therapy of 
the clinic. In these cases a relatively short period of 
placement, combined with and subordinated to 
therapy, may result in the child’s being able to return 
to hisown home. In this question of referrals there is 
real need for the placing agencies to assume their 
rightful professional status. At the present time 
many agencies seem to accept any child sent by a 
clinic without giving real consideration to the possi- 
bility that the problem might not lend itself to treat- 
ment in a foster home. The agency, because of ex- 
perience and specific knowledge of problems in place- 
ment, should be called upon to make the decision to 
remove the child from his home and to formulate the 
placement plans. However, almost blind worship of 
the superior knowledge of the psychiatrist has fre- 
quently led the social worker to doubt his own ability 
to make decisions, even in his own field, and to hesi- 
tate to oppose any recommendation of the psy- 
chiatrist. 

This whole attitude creates one of the basic prob- 
lems for the social agency in its dealing with the 
clinic. There is a tendency on the part of some clinics 
to dictate to the placing agency which children it 
should take, where they should be placed, and what 
should be done about each problem that arises. 
There is no question of the necessity for close coop- 
eration and frequent discussion of cases when they 
are handled cooperatively, but the agency must not 
become an appendage to the clinic and the social 
worker an errand boy for the psychiatrist. It is quite 
conceivable that in occasional individual cases, due 
to some factor such as close rapport between the child 
and a worker in a clinic or in another agency, it 
might be better case work for the placement agency 
to serve a very minor role. The agency should be 
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flexible enough to accept this, but it should be prac- 
tised with an awareness of its essential responsibility. 
It is also natural for the psychiatrist, whose interest 
is primarily in the child, to wish to see the best plan 
worked out and equally natural that this “best” 
plan is the one he has been thinking about. The psy- 
chiatrist should not be making social plans—that is 
not his function. Much of the responsibility must go 
to the placement agency which lacks the confidence 
in its own experience and knowledge, so that it is 
willing to accept this situation. 

On the other hand, there is the fallacious idea that 
the social worker can himself do the mental therapy. 
There is of course the question of whether medical 
and psychiatric training is necessary to carry on 
treatment in the emotional field. Quite aside from 
what the answer to this question may be, there are 
many factors which make it extremely difficult if not 
impossible for even the best-trained psychiatrist or 
social worker to carry on successfully both therapy 
and placement. The visitor must necessarily stand 
as a person of authority to the child. He must also, 
if he is to function as an efficient worker in his field, 
back up foster parents and handle behavior problems 
in cooperation with them. Also he must do things for 
the child, see that the child does things for himself, 
and in general be a very active person in the child’s 
environment. Frequently he is, in the eyes of the 
child, to some extent responsible for his removal from 
his own home, an experience which is seldom entirely 
a happy one for the child, no matter how unfortunate 
the home situation may have been. The visitor must 
work not only with the child, but with the parents, 
foster parents, and all the other people involved. All 
these things bar him from becoming the person with 
whom the child can establish the relationship nec- 
essary for therapy. The two roles simply do not mix. 
This is frequently a pitfall for the psychiatrist as well 
as the social worker. If the psychiatrist has not care- 
fully defined his own role, it is easy for him to become 
confused in the social problems of the child and to 
assume an entirely different place in the child’s life 
from that which he should hold. It is very easy for 
the therapist when he does not seem to be progress- 
ing in treatment, or when he hits a snag, to enter 
into the social problem so that he can feel he is doing 
something. The roles mix no better in the clinic 
office than they do in the foster home. Again, in this 
situation much of the blame goes back to the workers 
in the placement agencies. There is a strong tendency 
to “pass the buck” to the psychiatrist when the social 
worker is uncertain how to proceed, with little con- 

(Continued on page 11) 
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The League Passes Another Milestone 
and Looks Ahead 


Two years ago this month, when the National Con- 
ference of Social Work met in Buffalo, Dr. Carstens 
submitted his resignation as Director of the League. 
Thus, as Paul Beisser then expressed it, was brought 
to a close an important epoch in American Social 
Work. For a year the League was in transition be- 
tween the old epoch, rich in content and pioneer 
spirit, and the beginning of a new, with its roots in the 
soil of the past but its branches reaching out to new 
fields. 

A year ago, when the League Board met at Grand 
Rapids, there had evolved through the membership 
and the Executive Committee under the guiding 
hand of Clinton Areson and Alfred Whitman, who 
piloted us skilfully during the transition days, a new 
creed and plan of action for a national agency in the 
field of child welfare. The new creed embodied much 
of the old, being based on the fruitful experience of 
previous years, but it sought to make application to 
current and pressing needs and to conserve and hus- 
band the strength of the League. 

There remained then the highly important task of 
selecting a successor to Dr. Carstens. It was no easy 
task to follow a man like the first Director to the 
League who had become a veritable institution and 
tradition throughout the country, but in Howard 
Hopkirk the League found a man who held the pro- 
found respect and admiration of the membership and 
who appreciated more fully than most the quality 
and contribution of the man he was to succeed. With 
a united membership, patient and long suffering dur- 
ing the transit, a new program and a new Director, 
the League stepped up to 1941 with a new courage. 

We have just met at Atlantic City, in board meet- 
ing briefly, but extensively in the series of stimulating 
meetings arranged by Mrs. McCollum and her Pro- 
gram Committee and participated in by many of 
you. We have heard Mr. Hopkirk’s excellent report 
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of League activities for the last year and we have 
exchanged points of view and swapped experiences. 
What looms up as most important and significant 
for the months that lie ahead? Has the League seen 
its role and has it hit its stride? In the final analysis 
these questions are for you to answer, but from where 
this observer sits the situation looks like this: 

1. The program outlined for the League last year 
pointed to the need for a greater appreciation and 
awareness of the community factors in child welfare 
and to the necessity for a closer relation with other 
national and local agencies. 

On both the national and local level the League 
has made progress in these respects during the past 
few months. A unique step was taken last December 
when the executives of more than ten national agen- 
cies were called together by the League in order that 
we might present our program to them for their 
comments and criticisms and to urge their support 
of it. In every instance before going into a com- 
munity the League clears with the local Council of 
Social Agencies, if there be one, as well as the State 
Department of Social Welfare. The results of this 
procedure have already borne fruit. 

2. It was agreed that our new program should in- 
clude immediate visits to member agencies and spe- 
cial service wherever that was indicated. 

With the aid of a high-grade temporary staff, 
visits to over sixty agencies have been made to date, 
and arrangements are being made for visits to others. 
Of great importance in this process is the emphasis 
which has been placed upon the quantity and par- 
ticularly the quality of personnel in member agencies. 

3. A warning was sounded in the plan outlined for 
the future program of the League to the effect that 
its limited staff should not be diverted to conduct 
surveys. This mandate has been adhered to rigidly. 
Surveys undertaken have in the first place been very 
carefully discussed in advance by all those involved 
and no contracts have been made until it is assured 
that all parties concerned are ready for a survey. In 
each instance additional staff has been employed, 
thus relieving the regular staff members of the League 
for their regular duties. 

4. The program outlined urged closer relations 
with public departments and public agencies. 

That there has been definite progress in this area 
is evidenced by the close tie that continues between 
the League and the United States Children’s Bureau 
and the relations now being established with state 
departments of public welfare, the Child Welfare 
Services under‘the United States Children’s Bureau 
and the program for Aid to Dependent Children. 
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Basic to all of these developments have been the 
growth of an improved information service at the 
League office, the substantial increase in the number 
and amount of dues paid by member agencies, thanks 
to Mr. Pentlarge, Mr. Cole and you, the establish- 
ment of closer relations between the League head- 
quarters office and other local and national agencies 
in New York City, active leadership in the program 
of the United States Committee for the Care of 
European Children and continued emphasis on 
standards of service as evidenced by the revised 
standards on Foster Family Care and the organiza- 
tion of an unusually fine case record exhibit pre- 
sented at the National Conference of Social Work 
this year and attended by some seven hundred people. 

One should not gain the impression from the above 
paragraphs that the President, Executive Director, 
or Board of the League feels that the millennium has 
been reached. Far from it, we have much to learn, 
particularly perhaps in the area of field service, but it 
does appear that substantial progress has been made 
within the general framework of the new program 
evolved by the League membership a year ago, and 
by reason of our adherence to that program certain 
objectives loom up for the future. Some of these 
might be stated briefly as follows: 

1. The League, as Mr. Hopkirk says, must look 
upon itself as a “network” of child welfare agencies 
both public and private, spread East and West, 
North and South, throughout the country. 

This means, among other things, that we must in- 
crease and strengthen our membership to develop a 
strong natural unit, able to speak vigorously and 
work effectively for the strengthening of family life 
and child welfare services throughout the country. 
In this connection the recommendations of the 
White House Conference have given us a compre- 
hensive platform upon which to work. 

2. As a network of child welfare services both 
public and private we must see our responsibility in 
helping to shape and influence the development of 
child welfare in this country. 

3. We must give attention to the problems of 
special groups, such as Negro children, the children 
of transient or migrant families and other minority 
groups. 

4. This means, among other things, that we should 
take a leading part in working out a more adequate 
relation between family welfare and children’s agen- 
cies. In terms of the present situation we must stand 
ready not only to maintain present services, but 
where the need arises, to meet the urgent needs of the 
defense crisis in our communities. 
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5. We must devote our imagination, ingenuity 
and “‘all-out efforts” to the adequate financing of 
our local agencies and the League. The two prob- 
lems are closely related and it is not an exaggeration 
to say that the destiny of each of us depends largely 
upon the destiny of all of us. 


We have no idea what will transpire in the year 
that lies ahead before we again meet at the National 
Conference. We do know, however, that come what 
may, in the midst of world confusion our objectives 
are clear and that the most effective national defense 
lies in the protection, development and growth of the 
children and families of America. 

Your president appreciates fully the honor con- 
ferred upon him in being selected to serve you for 
another year as President, and conveys to eachof you 
the earnest hope that the year ahead will be marked 
by substantial progress in the agencies you serve and 
in the development of an effective national “net- 
work” of child welfare services. 

—Leonarp W. Mayo, Cleveland, Ohio 


A Timely Study of Salaries 


Tue Department of Statistics of the Russell Sage 
Foundation has agreed to cooperate with the Child 
Welfare League in a study of salaries in the field of 
child welfare. The League has requested this coop- 
eration, it being apparent that such a study at this 
time will be especially valuable. 

General approval of such a study was expressed by 
those League members and affiliates represented at 
an informal dinner meeting held on June 3 in Atlantic 
City. Mr. Hopkirk proposed the study and indi- 
cated its timeliness in view of the drift of workers 
from private to public service. He spoke also of the 
need for more thorough budgeting of children’s work 
as financial pressures become greater and indicated 
that in most child care agencies the item for salaries 
is the largest in the budget. Mr. Ralph G. Hurlin, 
Director of the Department of Statistics of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, then described the study briefly 
and reported that the Department of Statistics was 
ready to provide the necessary services. 

This is the first study of any such proportions in 
which the affiliates of the League have been invited 
to participate on the same basis as accredited mem- 
bers. The larger number of agencies covered will 
make the study more inclusive and more valuable. 
Affiliates were quite as enthusiastic as members in 
agreeing to submit prompt returns as soon as sched- 
ules for the survey are received, thus expediting com- 
pletion of the study and the publication of findings. 
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THE BOARD MEMBER SPEAKS— 


An Orphanage Board Member Looks Back 


Norte: This tribute to Mrs. Fred Ellis was read at a 
luncheon given in March to commemorate the tenth 
anniversary of the Milwaukee Orphans’ Asylum’s 
new program, begun under the leadership of Mrs. 
Ellis, then president of the Board. 


Our hostess has asked me, as one who has for 
many years watched the development of our Or- 
phanage, to give a short sketch of the period with 
which I am most familiar and during which so many 
important changes had their beginnings, the very 
reason for our celebrating together today. I hope 
you will see, by a look into our past, that we did not 
spring full-grown into our present organization. We 
reached it by a series of efforts, discouragements, and 
re-awakenings. 

Ten years ago, the Directors, some of whom are 
here today, gathered in state in the room reserved for 
that purpose (now the children’s sunny study), under 
the shadow of the stained glass angel, where a fine 
gray carpet was spread for that day alone, there to 
discuss their problems, of which incidentally it was 
assumed the Matron could know little or nothing. 
Each committee, with the Board’s approval, decided 
on and directed its own work. Some were responsible 
for the building, others for purchasing fuel, food or 
clothing, and still others for receiving and discharg- 
ing children. Later in the meeting the Matron was 
permitted to come in and give her monthly report, 
probably unconsciously padded to please the Board 
of Directors. All this was done with the greatest 
eagerness and sincerity of purpose. 

For some time, perhaps two years before this, Mrs. 


Officers of the Child Welfare League Board 


The Rev. Athanasius T. Jamison, D.D., fourth 
Vice-President of the Child Welfare League of 
America, is the Superintendent of the Connie Max- 
well Orphanage, Greenwood, South Carolina, a posi- 
tion he has held for 40 years. Under his leadership 
this institution often has led in the use and develop- 
ment of new skills in child care. Dr. Jamison has 
been President of the Baptist Convention of South 
Carolina. He was a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Child Welfare League of America from 
1924 to 1927, when he became Vice-President, and 
again he served the Board from 1932 to 1934. Dr. 
Jamison is one of the few who has served as delegate 
to all of the White House Conferences on child wel- 
fare. 


Ellis, who was also on the Board of the Juvenile Pro- 
tective Association, now the Children’s Service Asso- 
ciation, had felt that there were flaws somewhere in 
our organization. She thought also that we were not 
doing as high a quality of work as we could do and 
that we needed help from the outside. The then 
executive director of the J.P.A., Miss Marion Barney, 
was most interested and responsive to Mrs. Ellis’ 
appeals and loaned one of her case workers to us for 
one day a week. As you may well have guessed, it 
was not easy sailing. It was natural that with 29 
directors there would be some opposition to modern 
case working methods and to “outside interference.” 
Without Mrs. Ellis’ unfailing enthusiasm and de- 
termination to win out, we would never have arrived. 
Finally the day came, in March, 1931, when we were 
permitted to add a full time case worker, Miss Eva 
Burmeister, and a part time stenographer to the 
staff. One step led to another and we consulted Mr. 
Carstens as to what our future should be. He visited 
us and suggested that we become a Study Home— 
that orphanages were becoming obsolete. We were 
ready to let our Matron go and to accept a real super- 
intendent, but not one in any way superior to our- 
selves! Fortunately, at that moment, Mrs. Ellis, who 
had become President, was in correspondence with 
the Child Welfare League and able to suggest the 
name of our present Superintendent, Miss Ethel 
Barger.* I am amused as I look back on our Direc- 
tors’ discussions. Ought we to pay the price? Could 
we permit a Superintendent to sit in on our sacred 
meetings? Should a Superintendent be allowed to 
know our budget and make plans accordingly? 
Must we permit her to handle any money? Her 
acceptance of the position was provisional to all of 
these conditions. I leave it to your imagination to 
picture our bewilderment. 

The tale has been told and you know the end, the 
story of the last few years. But it was Mrs. Ellis’ 
vision and optimism that started us on the road to 
accomplishment. She rebounded at every defeat. 
The change was not instigated from without. It was 
not projected upon us by the State Department or 
Council of Social Agencies. It came from within, 
from the desire and far-sightedness of a few people. 
But let us not be self-righteous—the end is not yet, 
and times still change. 

—ALIcE BLANCHARD 
Board Member, Milwaukee Orphans’ Asylum 


* Miss Barger has since resigned and been succeeded by Miss 
Eva Burmeister. 
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NE of the attractions most popular among child 

welfare workers at the National Conference of 
Social Work in Atlantic City was the League’s new case 
record exhibit. The story of this exhibit’s develop- 
ment typifies the regional nature of the Child Wel- 
fare League of America and many of its activities. 
It is the 75 members of the 14 regional committees 
who assembled and edited the exhibit who made the 
exhibit possible. In many regions, groups of case 
workers and supervisors, and sometimes executives, 
disregarding distances heretofore considered a bar- 
rier, met for the first time in intimate groups to 
discuss recording and case work. Behind the work 
of these committees stood the 168 member agencies 
of the League. 

The management of the exhibit, and coordination 
of the work of the 14 committees, were the responsi- 
bility of a national committee, of which Mrs. Henri- 
etta L. Gordon of the League’s staff was chairman. 
Miss Ella Picker, secretary to Mrs. Gordon, served 
as librarian in charge of the exhibit at Atlantic City 
and kept the interesting record of this experience. 

The exhibit was so well attended that the room 
used often was filled to overflowing. During the five 
days about 650 readers registered and remained to 
read records. There were many expressions of ap- 
preciation of this opportunity to glimpse at the work 
of other agencies, and there was a definite awareness 
that here for the first time many of the League’s 
members were brought together. Many readers re- 
mained for hours; many returned several times. 
Besides the 650 registered readers, a considerable 
number came for a few minutes to browse at the 
exhibit table. 

The readers included board members, executives, 
supervisors and case workers from 239 different so- 
cial agencies, both public and private, in the United 
States and Canada; 30 students and teachers from 
7 different schools of social work and one distin- 
guished representative of a Latin-American school of 
social work. 

At the national Exhibit Committee’s luncheon 
meeting in Atlantic City, attended by 16 regional 
chairmen and committee members, it was revealed 
that in several regions one valuable result of placing 
responsibility for selection of records with the local 
committee was the development of lively discussions 
of criteria for “good recording.” It was reiterated 
that, for the purposes of this exhibit, a record was 
acceptable that showed clearly the case work plan 
and processes that it purported to show. The League 


The First Child Welfare Case Record Exhibit 
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is not an advocate of any one case work method, but 
the record must show what did really happen and the 
part played by the case worker. 

The exhibit is now ready for circulation. Included 
in it are 129 records. A total of 150 records was re- 
ceived, but some came too late to be included, despite 
the extension of the time limit from May 1 to 19, 
and a few were excluded to avoid too many selections 
from one agency. These records present examples 
of the case work of 62 agencies covering a wide range 
of subject matter; 80 records are from 29 foster home 
placement agencies, covering intake, homefinding, 
case work during the placement period with parent, 
child and foster parent; 25 records are from 15 insti- 
tutions showing the intake and case work practice; 
9 records are from agencies doing child protective 
work and cover case work with the child and family 
resulting in either change in home situation or place- 
ment of children; 8 records are from combined family 
and welfare agencies showing case work with families 
in the interests of the children; 5 records are on mis- 
cellaneous subjects, such as an interview with a child 
regarding his fears; one record is from a clinic; and 
one from an agency that does only adoption work. 

The exhibit is available for loan for a two-weeks’ 
period upon request to member agencies, free except 
for expressage, and at a charge of $5.00 per week, 
plus expressage (weight approximately 45 lbs. when 
wrapped), to affiliated child care agencies and asso- 
ciates, which include an increasing number of schools 
of social work, state conferences of social work and 
councils of social agencies. The exhibit will be ac- 
companied by both a subject and an agency index. 
The exhibit will be loaned only as an entire unit, it 
being impractical to loan it in parts. 

The exhibit will remain in circulation until the 
1942 National Conference of Social Work. Plans are 
under way for the organization of a committee which, 
early in the fall, will begin to work on the 1942 
exhibit. Because it was felt to be such a valuable 
experience, the 1941 national committee agreed that 
one member of each of the old committees, preferably 
the regional chairman, should serve as consultant 
to the committee next year, but that the new regional 
chairman and the regional activities shall be centered 
in a different section of the regions as now set up. 
There are some suggestions as to records needed from 
fields not covered, such as case work in a day nursery, 
the use of housekeeper service. The committee will 
welcome comments and suggestions for making this 
activity increasingly helpful to our profession. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


The House of the Holy Child announced a momen- 
tous change in policy, effective as of June 1, 1941. 
For many years this institution, founded in Phila- 
delphia in 1896 by Miss Edith Wharton Dallas, now 
deceased, had served normal, dependent colored chil- 
dren who needed care away from their own homes. 
As far back as 1927 a foster home service was added 
for a few children, and in 1938, when the House of 
St. Michael and All Angels for Crippled Colored 
Children closed its institution, these children were 
added to the increasing number in foster homes under 
the care of the House of the Holy Child. 

A recent study made by the Council of Social Agen- 
cies at the request of the earnest and well-informed 
Board of Directors resulted in a decision to close the 
institution on Bethlehem Pike and concentrate on 
foster home care through offices located in the Social 
Service Building, Room 409, 311 South Juniper 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. This decision was based on 
the fact of increasing need for good care of Negro 
children in the Philadelphia area. The House of the 
Holy Child thus expects to be able to care for a 
greater number of children than under the present plan 
of institution and foster home care. At present, the 
House of the Holy Child has one hundred and twenty 
children under its care, and this number will be in- 
creased as need appears, as far as the facilities of the 
new set-up will allow. The Executive Director is 
Mrs. Laura Drake Nichols, and the Board of Direc- 
tors is made up of representative citizens of the com- 
munity, Mrs. Craig Atmore, of Wayne, Pa., Presi- 
dent. 


Virginia had a unique experience, a social work 
conference at which there were no speeches and no 
papers read. The Virginia Conference of Social Work, 
Section of Social Action, held a three-session confer- 
ence discussing problems of child welfare. Discus- 
sions of problems of adoption, paternity legislation and 
parental surrenders were followed by a session on 
Financing Foster Care to Children and including 
discussion on Licensing of Homes and Agencies and 
problems of desertion and support. The third session 
was devoted to discussion of Care and Treatment of 
Dependent, Neglected and Delinquent Children. 

The unique feature of this conference is explained 
by its aim—‘“‘to have an experience meeting with 
free discussion of each subject.” To that end out- 
lines and material were distributed in advance of the 
meetings in the form of a pamphlet and participants 
were urged to read this in preparation for the discus- 
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sion. This pamphlet presents not only material for 
discussion but lists of questions. The pamphlet is 
available for circulation upon request to the League 
office. . 


The Rhode Island Children’s Friend Society has 
changed its address to 20 Olive Street, Providence, 
Rhode Island. Miss Matty L. Beattie, Executive 
Secretary, writes: 


“You will be interested to know perhaps that 
this is the building formerly used by the Board 
of Providence Shelter for Colored Children for 
their wards. We have been doing their case 
work for the last four years or so and last June 
their building was closed, we placing the remain- 
ing children in foster homes. The Board of the 
Colored Shelter is paying the salary and ex- 
penses of a Negro worker under our supervision 
and now we have rented their closed institution 
for our office.” 


A Policy About Selective Service 
Draftees 


The Russell Sage Foundation has announced the 
following policy with reference to all its full-time 
regular employes, not employed on a temporary 
basis, who are called for military training under the 
Selective Service Act of 1940: 


1. Employes entering the military or naval service 
of the United States, either as volunteers or by 
draft, under the Selective Service Act of 1940, 
will be given the necessary year’s leave of 
absence. 


2. Employes will, if honorably discharged and 
physically and mentally capable, be returned 
to their former positions, or positions of similar 
responsibility, seniority, status, and pay, pro- 
vided they apply for reinstatement within one 
year and forty days after leaving the Founda- 
tion’s employ. 

3. The Foundation will pay the employe monthly, 
in addition to the pay he will receive from the 
Government, one-fourth of his monthly salary 
at the time of entering military or naval service, 
this to run for the period of one year, or until 
discharged, if discharged before the expiration 
of the year. 


This provision applies only up to the amount 
at which the drafted employe’s total monthly 
salary (from the Government and from the 
Foundation) equals the monthly rate he was 
receiving from the Foundation at the time he 
left for military or naval service. 

4. The Foundation will pay an additional amount 
of $9 a month during the first four months of 
military service to those employes who receive 
only the Government basic pay of $21 a month. 
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5. During the period away on account of military 
or naval service under the 1940 Act, the Foun- 

dation will continue the employe’s group insur- 

ance policy without cost to him. 

6. Pension benefits or retirement allowance priv- 
ileges will not lapse, although during the em- 

ploye’s absence no contributions will be re- 

quired from him nor be made by the Foundation. 


Seminar for Case Supervisors 


Miss Fern Lowry, of the faculty of the New York 
School of Social Work, is to lead a one-week seminar 
for case supervisors from the states served by the 
Midwestern Regional Conference of the Child Wel- 
fare League of America. The seminar will be limited 
to twenty-five case supervisors and restricted to mem- 
ber agencies, with the possible exception of a few 
from child welfare services. For details as to regis- 
tration, time, place and fees write to Mrs. Nelle Lane 
Gardner, Executive Secretary, Children’s Service As- 


sociation, 734 North Jefferson Street, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


Available for Circulation to 
Members and Affiliate Agencies 


Placement of Maladjusted Children in a Controlled Environment, 


by Rudolf Hirschberg, American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
April, 1941. 


Problems and Procedures in Adoption, by Mary Ruth Colby. 
U. S. Children’s Bureau Publication No. 262. 


Recording Child-Welfare Services, Report of the committee on 
case recording in public child welfare agencies in rural areas. 
U. S. Children’s Bureau Publication No. 269. This can be ob- 


tained free of charge by any persons who request it, from the 
Children’s Bureau. 


The Parents’ Manual, by Anna W. M. Wolf, published by Simon 
& Schuster, New York, 1941. 


Dynamic Concepts in Case Work Practice, Selections I] from The 
case work notebook, Social Work Today. 


Care of Children in Their Own Homes Through Supervised Home- 


maker Service, by Elinore R. Woldman. Reprint from The Child, 
September, 1940. 


Institutional Bulletin, Directory of camps and summer activities 
for crippled children in the United States, 1941, issued by the 
National Society for Crippled Children, Elyria, Ohio (copies sent 
free upon request as long as the supply lasts). 


The Committee on Volunteers of the Social Case Work Council 
of National Agencies has issued a tentative list of suggested jobs 
for volunteers in social case work agencies, in response to the 
Numerous requests coming to national case work agencies for ad- 
vice in the development of a volunteer service. Price, 10 cents. 
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Supervision as an Aspect of Staff Development 
Programs 
(Continued from page 3) 

(4) activities which are consistently directed toward 
promoting the personal and professional growth of 
the worker; (5) activities which are determined by a 
clear sense of the function not only of the agency but 
also of the worker; (6) sustained activity within which 
continuity or progression is evident; (7) continuous 
appraisal or evaluation of the results of such activity, 
that is, of progress made by the worker. 

These are some of the elements which seem to me 
to determine the quality of supervision, and which 
must be taken into consideration in appraising the 
place of supervision in a staff development program. 
The worker may, through other in-service training 
activities, be helped to acquire knowledge, but only 
through adequate supervision can he be helped to 
achieve skill in the application of that knowledge 
in practice and in using himself most productively 
within the boundaries prescribed by agency func- 
tion and structure. The supervisor thus becomes 
one of the most important channels through which 
the objectives of staff development programs can be 
achieved. Any program for staff development which 
leaves out of consideration the importance of ade- 
quate supervision is inevitably weakened by the 
absence of this important link between the acquisi- 


tion of knowledge and the use of knowledge in 
practice. 


Relationships Between Child Placement 
Agencies and Child Guidance Clinics 
(Continued from page 5) 
sideration as to whether it is a psychiatric problem or 
one which the worker himself should be able to solve. 
Also, when a disagreeable job has to be done, such as 
telling a child unpleasant things about his own family, 
there is a strong tendency for the visitor to avoid this 
task by considering it a psychiatric problem and 

letting the clinic do it. 

As was stated in the beginning, the cooperation of 
the child guidance clinics and the placement agencies 
is bringing about outstanding results, and the work- 
ing together has been highly beneficial to both fields. 
However, to achieve still better cooperation and thus 
even better results, it is highly desirable that each 
movement should carefully determine its own field of 
endeavor and develop itself to do the best possible 
work in that area. Together, the clinic and the place- 
ment agencies must discuss these areas and recognize 
the contribution each has to make to the other. With 


this will develop by each a clearer understanding of 
its own function. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Psycutatric Socta, Work, by Lois Meredith French. Published 
by the Commonwealth Fund, 1940. 


In her book, Psychiatric Social Work, Mrs. French 
points out that the movement had its beginnings 
early in the twentieth century when “psychiatry 
turned to social work for help in the study of per- 
sonality in relation to its environment, just as social 
work turned to psychiatry for help in its baffling 
problems of attitudes and behavior.” Thus in its 
origin, as in its name, we see inevitable development 
in two directions, resulting in two definitions. Some 
have maintained that it is “social work practiced in 
relation to psychiatry in an agency established for 
the purpose of treatment and prevention of mental 
disease.”” Others hold that it is “‘social work in any 
field whose practitioners have at their command 
adequate knowledge of mental hygiene.” 

Even among psychiatrists and workers “ practicing 
in relation to psychiatry” there are many who will 
question the author’s decision to limit the title, psy- 
chiatric social worker, to those “practicing in a 
mental hospital, child guidance or adult mental hy- 
giene clinic.” This study offers not only a challenge 
but also an opportunity to re-examine the validity 
of our reasoning. 

Resistance to this definition arises in part because, 
for many years, the title has carried prestige as rep- 
resenting a superior type of social work. Mrs. French 
makes it very clear that she does not imply that so- 
cial work practiced in relation to psychiatry is su- 
perior to that in other fields. Actually she says 
“there may be many agencies—family welfare, child 
welfare and the like—better equipped to deal with 
emotional problems than are some clinics.” She 
would use the title to signify function only, as does 
“visiting teacher” or “child welfare worker.” 

The restricted use of the title would rule out a large 
proportion of those who have been trained as psy- 
chiatric social workers, for by 1936 approximately 
half of their number held positions in other fields of 
social work. Coming into these agencies, first as 
“consultants,” and later as special workers who were 
given small and selected case loads, they soon had 
worked themselves out of positions as specialists, and 
into positions as regular case workers or supervisors. 
Thus in a few years, what had been known as psy- 
chiatric social work was accepted simply as good 
case work, and courses in mental hygiene and social 
psychiatry, once regarded as preparation for a spe- 
cialty, are now accepted as fundamental to all case 
work. Social workers who have not had formal train- 
ing in these subjects are taking advantage of oppor- 
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tunities offered by seminars and reading, and agencies 
are including consulting psychiatrists on their staffs. 
With these developments, psychiatric social workers 
seem to feel less need and less desire to be set apart by 
a distinctive title. 

I agree wholeheartedly with Mrs. French and the 
committee of the American Association of Psychiatric 
Social Workers in their desire to end the confusion 
which has resulted from the controversy as to the 
meaning of psychiatric social work. I agree, too, that 
the surest way of accomplishing this aim is definition 
in terms of the purpose of the agency in which the 
social worker is practicing. However, philologists 
point out that the meaning of words—once having 
gained wide acceptance—has a peculiar tenacity and 
persists, untouched by academic reasoning. Perhaps 
the most practical solution lies in carrying the idea of 
definition in terms of agency function one step fur- 
ther. If workers in mental hospitals and child guid- 
ance clinics should call themselves mental hospital 
and child guidance workers, even greater clarity 
would be insured and they could continue their joint 
organizations for discussion of common problems, 
standards and professional education. If no one lays 
claim to the title, psychiatric social worker, the 
ambiguity, confusion and emotion resulting from the 
years of controversy would soon be forgotten. The 
contributions of psychiatric social work to the fields 
of psychiatry and social work are now so generally 
accepted that they no longer need a title to insure 
their continued use and further development. 

This comprehensive and readable study of psy- 
chiatric social work shows its development in relation 
to psychiatry and its influence throughout the general 
field of social work. The author presents statistical 
analysis and interpretation of employment, turnover, 
salaries and professional education and organization. 
She also traces the changing emphasis in treatment, 
challenges us to clearer thinking in regard to present 
practice and points the way for future developments. 
Especially notable is the concise and thought-provok- 
ing chapter, Some Trends in Treatment. Workers in 
child welfare will find pertinent information regarding 
developments in their own field. 


— Bernice BLacKMAN 
Fudge Baker Guidance Center, Boston, Massachusetts 
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